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THE MESSAGE 


Our Journal During 1943-44 


our President attempting accomplish three 
specific purposes this message. All them pertain 
the Journal. They are: first, explain why the Journal 
particularly important this year; second, describe the 
tremendous amount work done our editorial staff and 
enumerate some the problems they encounter; and third 
urge you and all our members assist our editor and 


promote the Journal. 

Our Journal must take unprecedented importance the life 
and activities the Council this year. Our editorial staff recognize the 
peculiar importance the Journal during 1943-44 and they have pledged 
themselves the Herculean task helping the Journal perform its full 
role for the Council and for its members. 


WHY THE JOURNAL IS SO IMPORTANT THIS YEAR 


The Council fortunate have the Journal. This year the Journal 
may necessity have become the center the Council’s life and ac- 
tivities. The Office Defense Transportation has issued recent directions 
urging that all conventions suspended unless they will aid directly 
winning shortening the war. memo with full information has been 
sent all officers, directors, and key chapter members asking them in- 
dicate ballot whether not our 22nd annual convention should held 
next February. the decision that our convention should not held 
then our Journal must become our chief means for carrying the ac- 
tivities the Council. 

Certainly with our Council its twenty-second year and with our Jour- 
nal starting its twelfth year, the Council fortunate have splendid 


professional instrument help carry its functions during this crucial 


war year. 


SOME THE WORK AND PROBLEMS OUR EDITORIAL STAFF 


Our members would astounded know the tremendous amount 
work which our editors are doing for us. Space will allow only most 
abbreviated description, but should know. I’m sure the response all 
our members will “Then what can help?” 

The Journal has several major functions: (1) help disseminate new 
knowledge, particularly the areas diagnosis and remedial procedures 
rapidly they are discovered and tested and proved: (2) define educa- 
tional needs for all types exceptional children and also help 
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new ways for meeting their needs; (3) promote the professional growth 
and welfare our members; (4) acquaint with new programs, with 
news and new developments; and (5) furnish critical reviews new 
books and research studies. All these functions are especial importance 
field new special education. 

accomplish these purposes our editors devote end work and 
strenuous effort. Articles must solicited months advance. They must 
spread represent all fields special education. They must relate 
particularly those areas where new developments are most recent and 
which general interest highest. Many the articles need re- 
viewed critics and other authorities. Frequently they must edited. 
Numerous correspondence required obtain photographs and biographies 
contributors. News must gathered. All new books and major re- 
search studies must reviewed. The material which must gathered far 
exceeds the amount that actually appears print. Then comes arrange- 
ments for printing, obtaining ads, planning lay-out, proof reading, keeping 
accurate subscription lists, addressing and mailing. 

Publishing eight issues pages technical field tremendous 
undertaking. Our readers should know that our editorial staff give all the 
time and effort which goes into the Journal. had pay for their 
services our Journal subscription would have more than doubled. 
Through their generosity, their faith special education, and their be- 
lief that substantial educational gains are actually being made, are their 
beneficiaries. 

All this depends upon memberships and subscriptions. All 
the dollar pay through chapter memberships goes the Journal. 
publish good thirty-two page Journal with eight issues should have 
least 4,000 members. now have approximately 3,600 members. This 
leads then “How you can help!” 


HOW OUR MEMBERS CAN ASSIST THE JOURNAL 


There are numerous ways which can all help the Journal. 
shall mention only few. sure that from those mention you will 
think many other ways and many specific things you can and 
will enjoy doing. 

First, the Council needs members and subscriptions. You can help en- 
roll all special education teachers your area members. Where there 
are ten more members chapter should formed. Dues through chap- 
ters are only one dollar while for individuals they are two dollars. What 
the Council needs and wants chapter organizations and chapter members. 
Your officers believe that every superintendent, every supervisor, and every 
school principal should have regular subscription the Journal. Your 
officers believe that the Journal should among the professional publica- 
tions available every teacher through his her school offices. be- 
lieve that all our public libraries should make the in- 


terested parents. 
(Continued page 
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Practical Program for Early Detection 


Atypical Children 


HERE are two ma- 


jor tasks which con- 
front workers with ex- 
ceptional children. These 
are: (1) the prevention 
and correction dis- 


abilities that are likely 
interfere with effec- 
tive social and economic functioning, 
and (2) the utilization special 
talents that might otherwise lost 
manpower 


society. The current 
shortage the midst crucial 
struggle for survival emphasizes, 
never before our national history, 
how indispensable the nation’s wel- 
fare are the skilfull fingers and the 
nimble brains hitherto unappreciat- 
individuals. The post-war world 
will called upon solve intricate 
technical and social problems that will 
demand inexhaustible reservoir 
skill 
ligence. There lack good ma- 
terial our population. Furthermore, 
the early conservation good human 
material facilitated our system 
compulsory education which gives 
valuable opportunity scrutin- 
ize, one time another, every per- 
son who becomes either 
asset liability our society. 


technical 


Fred Brown 


Our disregard good human mater- 
ial, despite this opportunity for early 
palling. True, one might point out 
that the school can little pre- 
vent certain deficiencies associated 
with sensory-motor defects inferior 
intelligence. But not these con- 
ditions themselves that cause twist- 
personality development and re- 
sult delinquent, neurotic, ag- 
gressive reaction patterns. true 
many conditions found among 
atypical children, the crushing 
sense social inferiority, self-detesta- 
tion, and awareness rejection that 
lead grave personality malforma 
tion. from the ranks the 
neurotically embittered, the frustrated 
and the disowned that recruits for 
fifth-column groups obtained. 
Prevention more easily handled 
the school than remediation, for 
there are well-established techniques 
and principles for the former whereas 
the latter requires complex and ex- 
pensive individual work over long 
periods time. The number un- 
favorable conditions that the school 
can prevent infinitely greater than 
the number can possibly rectify. 
Since teachers have opportunity 


Brown, Pu. D., leave from his post chief psychologist for the Child 
Study Department the Minneapolis Public Schools, now First Lieutenant the 
Lubbock Army Flying School, Lubbock, Texas where teaches advanced navigation. 

Dr. Brown received his bachelor arts, master arts, and doctor philosophy 
degrees from Ohio State University where specialized abnormal and clinical 


psychology. 


also spent one summer study the University Vienna. 


Brewn member ihe American Psychological Association, and fellow 


the Association for Applied Psychology. 
and American Men Science. 


has also been honored election Sigma 
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screen out many our future de- 
linquents, reading problems, special- 
class cases, neurotics, non-readers, 
speech defectives, addition gifted 
children, the hope for early train- 
ing program for future manpower 
means idle one. 


Our screening process will natural- 
require the judicious use psy- 
chological tests. The use tests and 
measurements education has been 
subjected 
Part this criticism undeniably 
warranted the presence unre- 
liable tests the educational mar- 
ket. the other hand, the indis- 
criminate use tests and measures 
culled from test catalogues 
adequately trained counselors must 
inevitably lead rather bizarre find- 
ings. reliable test the hands 
reliable examiner should provide 
neither more nor less than the test’s 
reliability and validity would lead one 
expect. intelligence with its 
success, and scholastic status plays 
such important role the child’s 
life, its measurement major con- 
sideration education. all tests 
use the present time, the indi- 
vidual Stanford-Binet scale (1937 re- 
vision) probably the most reliable. 


have indicated that the early 
detection potentially atypicai im- 
portant. combine earliness test- 
ing with reliability results pos- 
sible commence our testing pro- 
gram the kindergarten for 
test scores below age are not 
reliable for predictive purposes 
should like them be. Group tests 
are notoriously unreliable below the 
age years, giving grossly untrue 
appraisal the intelligence large 


percentage the group. Even 
could obtain meaningful scores this 
method, the resultant sterile be- 
cause does not provide the teacher 
with workable understanding the 
individual child. scores are ob- 
tained psychometrist and given 
the teacher, she likely file the 
results after interpreting 
terms accepted text-book stereo- 
types. Mary, Ellen, and Bob may 
all obtain IQ’s 100, but what 
world difference among them 
individuals! How they differ re- 
gard performance tempo, verbal 
fluency, self-confidence, social matur- 
ity and many other ways not hinted 
the alone. The test will 
means tell all about the child, 
but will bring him into sharper 
focus and serve starting point 
for further acquaintance. 


obvious, therefore, that the 
teacher young children should test 
her own pupils means in- 
dividual test score (or one followed 
question mark when the results 
are uncertain) and indelible 
matic understanding” the child 
appears apart from the complex 
social pattern the classroom. 
rare teacher indeed who would 
spend from thirty-five forty-five in- 
timate minutes pupil, away from 
the class, without emerging with 
deeper understanding 
tion that child’s 
ity. 


Can teachers taught 
their own pupils? Almost 5,000 kin- 
dergarten children are tested every 
year, their teachers the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. 'These teachers 
have been trained, since 1935, 
qualified psychologist administer 
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and score the Stanford-Binet 
Certification has been achieved after 
the rigorous standards established for 
the program have been met. Re- 
peated studies have shown that test 
scores obtained are reliable 
those secured trained psychologists. 
The specific advantages such pro- 
gram seen from our experience 
seven years are follows: 


Gifted children are detected be- 
fore they have developed habits 
children with IQ’s 140 and above 
are soon bored the routines and 
activities that are necessary for the 
average child. some cases the con- 


stant cheap triumphs 
children lead the development 
exaggerated ego with concomitant 
expectation that all life situations can 
overcome without intellectual ex- 


picture 


ertion. 
life, which thus results, may form the 
foundation for future neurosis. From 
more practical point-of-view, we, 
educators, must realize that the bright 
child more likely hold re- 
sponsible position his community. 
Would not the detection 
superior intelligence enable pro- 
vide these children with philosophy 
co-operative living suitable for lead- 
The process 


early 


ers decent society? 
conversion later life, after ex- 
ploitative habits have been developed, 
impossible, one. have been shame- 
fully prodigal our gifted children 


Fred, “Binet Testing Kinder- 
garten Teachers Mental 
Measure,” and Society, 1940, 
672. 


Fred, “The Minneapolis Kinder- 
garten Binet Testing Program: Experi- 
ment Applied Psychology,” Journal 
Consulting Psychology, 1942, 3:142-148. 
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the assumption that “they can take 
care themselves.” the type 
world for which are now fighting, 
“taking care others” must become 
cardinal social principle. 

Potentially 
must detected early their school 
careers are reduce the high 


incidence mental disease this 


country. Approximately 70,000 new 
mental cases occur the United 
States every year. one 


these was one time another un- 
der the scrutiny school teacher 
and was probably manifesting atypical 
behavior patterns. the testing situ- 
ation certain behavior trends, either 
verbal motor, may reveal them- 
selves fairly fixed traits only 
indications delicate emo- 
These 


seen 


fleeting 


tional balance. 


nificance when relation 
the pupil’s classroom status 
home background. With respect 
many children this type, the teacher- 
tester impelled ask atter the 
examination, “What kind parents 
does have?” “What his home en- 
These 


questions arise out need-to-un- 


vironment like?” and forth. 


derstand the teacher’s part, stim- 
atypical trends observed 
examination. The shy, 


ulated 
during the 
withdrawn child the classroom may 
present entirely different facet 
his personality the intimate set- 
ting the examining room. Such 
children, unless understood early 
life, are likely penalized for 
their shyness and relegated ob- 
the social group. The talka- 
tive youngster who does everything 
well the classroom may, when 
confronted tasks that require pre- 
cise and clear definition, falter and 
resort greater degree tactics that 
have succeeded the social configura- 
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tion. can help such children 
face situations realistically instead 
rationalizing them away with glib 
verbiage. Some children reveal in- 
security concerning their adequacy 
paying considerable attention the 
teacher’s evaluation their responses. 
Such children are overanxious, reveal 
craving for assurance, and suggest 
background that may intensifying 
such needs. One teacher recently re- 
ported the case child who gave 
curious responses pictorial absurd- 
ities which are part the scale. All 
his interpretations converged about 
the idea pain and illness. Other 
responses pointed deep need for 
the avoidance harm and blame. The 
teacher’s curiosity led the discovery 
severe home situation which 
hypochondriacal mother had heaped 
blame upon the child for making her 
“nervous.” 

the Minneapolis school system 
news letter for kindergarden exam- 
iners which helps the teacher recog- 
nize danger signals and call them 
the attention proper agencies for 
their amelioration. 

are still the controversial 
stage with respect the underlying 
causes reading deficiencies. are 
fairly certain that mental age 
least years required before 
child ready for reading instruction. 
There are other weaknesses, however, 
which the test will reveal that may 
related later reading failure. While 
more research needed verify this 
hypothesis, may assume that poor 
vocabulary scores, failure visual 
and auditory memory tests, and weak 
comprehension, are indicators pos- 
sible pitfalls the road the ac- 
quisition adequate reading skills. 


Close attention such failures the 
test may stimulate further study 
the child, leading eventually the ap- 
fore the child aware his de- 
ficiency. 

Performance tempo frequently 
overlooked potential hazard 
the personality development 
dren. well known that children 
differ among themselves with regard 
reaction time. Children who re- 
act slowly are likely become 
ritable and distrustful their abilities 
when hurried adults. They are 
likely have their abilities under- 
estimated the teacher who con- 
fuses slowness response with low 
intelligence. The teacher-tester 
tempo and intelligence when she ex- 
amines the child and can then make 
ample allowances the classroom. 
comparison timed and untimed tests 
will often reveal that the slow-moving 
child responds adequately the lat- 
ter while showing symptoms time 
panic the former. The manifesta- 
tion sympathetic understanding 
this trait the teacher’s part, and 
her willingness make proper allow- 
ances for it, can immeasurable 
help the child reducing the in- 
frustration episodes his 
school life. 

Dull and defective children are 
discovered long before they have been 
forced struggle against hopeless 
scholastic odds, and may placed 
ungraded classes before antagonistic 
attitudes are developed. referring 
all children with IQ’s less than 
the psychologist confirmatory test- 
ing, the unhappy’ consequences 
over-grading are avoided. Under this 
plan unnecessary for the child 
announce his need for special con- 
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sideration manifesting obnoxious be- 
havior symptoms. The test record and 
the teacher’s observations combine 
instigate action that will anticipate 
the pupil’s later difficulties and pre- 
vent their materialization. this 
way the dull child’s full intellectual 
both his own benefit and that so- 
ciety. 

One the most important ad- 
vantages such program from the 
point view effective pedagogy 
the insight into individual differ- 
ences which the teacher derives from 
her testing. She placed posi- 
tion observe conditions that inter- 
fere with the reliability her re- 
sults. Her testing gives her salu- 
tary value-sense with regard the 
underestimated nor foolishly defied. 
She also stimulated search for 
compensatory aptitudes otherwise 


dull pupils. 


Psychologists and educators have 
accumulated wealth data child 
behavior. The direct implementation 
this knowledge all educational 
fronts major need the present 
time. The foregoing discussion not 
description fanciful theoretical 
structure but working blueprint 


what actually being done 
school system composed 69,000 
pupils. This program 


application principles thoroughly 
verified ample research work and 
experience. The results early in- 
dividual study, utilized succeed- 
ing grades, will provide for better 
social and emotional adjustment 
later life. 


The childpower today the man- 
power tomorrow. society 
the throes conflict and change can- 
not afford neglect its childpower. 


The Message 


(Continued from page 


Next, the Council needs your help furnishing articles, news and 


book reviews our editor. 


difficult for the editor for editorial 


staff know all the notable accomplishments throughout the United 
States, Canada and other foreign countries. When international rela- 
tions are such tremendous importance the Council should emphasize and 
internationalize its program. especially urgent appeal therefore ad- 
dressed you write your editor; suggest persons who have completed 
are engaged some achievement note; send the news from 
your chapter state city; suggest problems and subjects that will in- 
terest you and your members most. 

This believe must the “home front,” else letting 
some the gains the last two decades cave in. Our faith our field 
endeavor, and the very nature our compel hold our old 
gains and make new ones. This year—in the Council—they must come 
largely through the Journal. 


Joun President 
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Audiometric Testing 
and the Conservation 


THE hard hear- 
ing 
largest group phys- 
ically 
the country; yet they 
have received perhaps 
the least consideration. 
The mentally deficient 
receive eighteen times much help 
any other handicapped group. The 
deaf, the crippled, and the blind are 
well provided for legislation, but 
the hard hearing have been neglect- 
ed. Many them have been ignored, 
misunderstood, and misplaced educa- 


tionally, socially and vocationally. 

This probably due the fact that 
old tests hearing, the watch, the 
whisper and the voice tests, missed all 
but 12% the cases. had 
adequate means for testing hearing 
until 1925 when the first group audio- 
meter was made the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 


Many teachers and parents not 
realize that child acoustically 
handicapped until has lost 50% 
his hearing and begins fail 
understand speech close range. Chil- 
dren not complain not hearing 
because they not realize they are 


Hearing 
Ora Swartwood 


not hearing well the other chil- 
dren. 

Because inadequate testing, in- 
efficient school health programs, 
lack medical care, and lack 
information the part the general 
public, the schools have been forced 
set educational program which 
has been rehabilitative nature. 
Children have been far behind aca- 
demically, and have presented such 
serious 
that special class room teachers have 
had provided within the public 

Many teachers the hard hear- 
ing have recognized the fact that 
program education for conservation 
rather than for rehabilitation should 
our first objective. has, there- 
fore, been very gratifying 
view the progress that has been made 
the conservation hearing since 
the advent the group audiometer. 

The Oregon Program for the Con- 
servation Hearing’ states that 2,- 
000,000 children are tested annually 
1,000 cities and 120 counties the 


1The Oregon for Conservation 
Hearing, The Oregon State Board Health, 


Portland, Oregon. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Prior her present position she 
taught hard-of-hearing children the Durant School Flint, Michigan. Her bachelor 
science degree was received Michigan State Normal College; her master arts 
education the handicapped from Columbia University, New York. 

Miss Swartwood member the American Speech Correction Association, The 
American Association Promote the Teaching Speech ‘the Deaf, and Kappa 
Delta Pi, honorary scholarship fraternity. She also belongs the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, the Ypsilanti chapter which she has served several 


official capacities. 
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United States. know that there 
are many unreported tests, and hope 
that the present interest this field 
will double treble the quoted num- 
ber within the next five years. 

During the past five years there 
have been legislative campaigns 
behalf the acoustically handicapped 
thirty-eight states and Hawaii. 
true, however, that they have not al- 
ways resulted effective legislation. 
Many states have required annual 
audiometric tests all children 
school age and then found they had 
trained audiometricians adminis- 
ter the tests. 

1940 Miss Davenport, Director 
Speech Santa Barbara, sent ques- 
tionnaires all parts the country 
where hearing tests were being made. 
Returns showed that there was such 
variance method used that the re- 
sults were practically valueless.’ 

Surveys have reported range 
incidence deafness from 21.4%. 
Many children referred otologists 
have had normal hearing. These re- 
sults point out the need for trained 
technicians, and and 
standardization techniques for ad- 
ministering tests and evaluating the 
results. Otologists and nurses, espe- 
cially school nurses, should 
quired take course audiometric 
testing. 

the 47th Annual Convention 
the American Academy Ophthalmo- 
logy and Otolaryngology held Chi- 
cago, 1942, Dr. Scott Reger the 
State University Iowa, stated that 
manual with detailed procedures and 
set forms was being pre- 
pared. The Council Physical Ther- 
“The School’s Responsibility for 
the Conservation Program,” 
Journal Health Physical Education, 
1929, 10:394-395. 
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apy has prepared tentative standard 
procedure for evaluating the percent- 
age useful hearing loss medi- 
colegal cases. This procedure “based 
present knowledge the relation 
between the audiometrically measured 
acuity hearing and the ability 
interpret direct speech familiar 
language” was published The Jour- 
nal the American Medical Associa- 
tion (August 1942). 

“Screening” with 
audiometer, using the “sweep test,” 
versus the group test followed 
individual test, the moot question 
the field the present time. has 
been stated that the pitch range test 
finds twice many 
handicapped the group test which 
does not detect high frequency losses. 
Perhaps only accident that 
have been able find few cases 
high frequency loss detecting scat- 
tered misses the same digit which 
required high frequency for its in- 
terpretation. The following score 
sheet and audiogram illustration. 

Gardner’s article, Hear- 
ing Conservation Program” published 
the American School Board Jour- 
nal, April 1940, and Silver- 
man’s and Thea’s article, “Inade- 
quacies Group Hearing Test Con- 
ditions” published the May 1941 
issue this journal, list number 
factors which invalidate the group 
test. resume these factors and 
suggestions for improving 
nique administering the group test 
follows. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE GROUP TEST 

brated. The machine should sent 
the company for recalibration and 
repair periodically. 


Extraneous noise. Secure the 
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cooperation the principal and other 
teachers the building eliminat- 
ing noise. Let the home room teach- 
accompany her group and help 
giving demonstration the test. 

Machine not set correctly. 
sure all the boxes are connected 
each other and the machine. 
The machine should wound tight. 
Some machines must wound when 
half the record has been played—at 
time when the numbers are given 
loud voice. new full tone steel 
needle should used for each play- 
ing the record. 
should revolve speed 78-90 
revolutions per minute. alteration 
speed varies the pitch 
tensity. 

Scratched records. Records, 
given good care, can played from 
100 times. But sometimes rec- 
ords get worn the middle because 
the instrument has not been set 
scratched pocked and should 
discarded before they are played the 
estimated number times. 

Headphones out order not 
properly adjusted. There phono- 
graph record, complex tone, con- 
stant intensity for checking the re- 
ceivers. (See Volta Review, January 
1930, page 3). The ear pieces should 
wound tight, the clamp should 
press the phone toward the ear, and 
the cord should hang downward. 
sure the hole the receiver placed 
exactly over the auditory meatus 
the ear and that the hair pushed 
back. the leather protector the 
headphone gone, place folded 
piece tissue paper under the head 
band that will more comfort- 
able. 

Child does not understand di- 
rections. facsimile the test sheet 


should placed the blackboard. 
Directions should concise and fitted 
the group being tested. Boys may 
motivated suggesting that they 
radio men airplane pilots. Girls 
may telephone operators. Tell them 
the numbers will get fainter and 
fainter—demonstrate with your own 
voice—and let them write few num- 
bers the board the correct posi- 
tion. Stress (1) writing the num- 
bers downward the column; (2) 
omitting the numbers they are not 
sure about; (3) the importance 
not erasing; (4) waiting quietly when 
they longer hear the numbers. 

Headphones are uncomfortable. 
not let the children put the 
phones until instructions have been 
given for taking the test and they 
have been permitted ask any ques- 
tions they wish. Case histories should 
taken between the testing time for 
the two ears this gives brief 
rest period. 

Distraction and inattention. 
blotter under the test sheet will help 
eliminate the noise the pencils 
when the numbers get faint. Each 
child should have two pencils that 
will have spare the lead one 
them breaks. The tester and others 
the room must not move around 
while the test being administered. 

makes mistakes, stop the end the 
first column and re-explain. Encour- 
age him listen even when the num- 
bers become faint. Assure him that 
has four chances and that one 
mistake some outside noise which 
bothers him will not affect the test. 
(The tester should make note 
places where extraneous 
fect the test.) 

10. Time day. Check the time 
day the test was given and make 
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(Encircled figures are incorrect. Corrections are shown lighter shades outside the 
circles) 
Ear Lert Ear 


11584 


2896 5792 


4096 8192 


512 


128 256 
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note the children’s physical con- 
dition, especially they have colds 
the time the test given. 

Papers should scored the per- 
son who gives the test—not un- 
Careful observation the person ad- 
ministering the test, with check 
testing conditions, should enable him 
avoid many the usual dis- 
crepancies. 

expected that about 20% will 
need retested because failure 
the first test. There will three 
times many pupils fail papers 
are screened out the decibel loss 
rather than decibels. One can- 
not make statement 
scoring but should advise you 
watch the child showing errors the 
decibel level the test given 
quiet room. Such children may 
potential hard hearing adults. 
the second test 10% high propor- 
tion fail the decibel level. 


ADVANTAGES THE GROUP TEST 

experienced tester can 
between 500-600 pupils per day. (At 
the present rate will take 10-15 
years test each child once.) 

takes less training adminis- 
ter the group test. 

The apparatus more durable 
than the individual machine and the 
test does not require sound proof 
room. 

takes less technical knowl- 
edge interpret and evaluate results. 

can used rural com- 
munities that have electricity. 


DISADVANTAGES THE GROUP TEST 

individual test) with small children 
who are unable write the digits 
from quickly and accurately. 


The numbers may recognized 
their duration and loudness apart 
from pitch. 

The numbers vary inherent 
intelligibility and are not their in- 
tended places. 

Tests with numbers can heard 
90-100% the time when nonsense 
syllables can heard only 25% the 
time. 

Research workers claim that 
does not detect high frequency losses, 
and detection high frequency losses 
most important the prevention 
deafness. 


TESTING WITH THE PITCH-RANGE 
AUDIOMETER 

There are three general procedures 
for administering the individual pitch 
range test: (1) Let the patient hear 
the tone and gradually diminish its in- 
intil the patient states that 
This 


procedure does not take the memory 


tensity 
the tone longer audible. 


sound and auditory fatigue into 
you will turn 
high intensity 


consideration. 
the audiometer 
(80-99 decibels) 
quency, listen for minute, and 
then shut off the machine you will 
continue hear the tone after the 
current producing has been shut off. 
This technique not scientifically ac- 
curate. (2) technique 
gradually increase the intensity un- 
til the person says hears the tone. 
This procedure the test 
because the person does not know 
what kind tone listening for 
and does not recognize until 
well above the threshold. Persons hav- 
ing tinnitus may confuse with the 
tone being tested. (3) better tech- 
Staton, ‘Zigler, “Neurophysiology 
Journal Experimental Psy- 
chology, December 1940, 27:669-77. 
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nique sure the patient hears 
the tone and then decrease the in- 
tensity 5-10 decibel steps using 
the tone interrupter. 
should given least two seconds 
apart avoid inertia; they should 
given arhythmically avoid expecta- 
tion; and they should given from 
2-5 seconds apart avoid the exist- 
ence marked “auditory 
After securing the threshold for one 
pitch, begin the test for the next pitch 
about decibels above the threshold 
for the first pitch. The general curve 
the audiogram and the case history 
are helpful determining the point 
testing decibels for each sub- 
sequent pitch. 

whether not hears the tone, have 
him shut his eyes and count the num- 
ber times hears the tone. This 
good way check those who are 
inconsistent responding. 

testing the average person, who 
has good hearing, bet- 
ter start middle frequency. 
The case history and knowledge 
ear pathology should enable the tester 
begin low high frequency. 
testing profoundly deaf child 
better begin the test the lowest 
frequency because these children have 
better hearing low frequencies. Low 
tones can tested faster than high 
tones. Switching from low high 
frequency from one ear the 
other avoids fatigue. the span 
attention short the patient 
nervous about the test, better 
test only two three frequencies 


uncertain 


one sitting. 

The patient should seated com- 
fortably—arm rests for both arms will 
help remove possible fatigue factors. 
Older persons, especially those who 
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understand conversation close 
range, may seated with their backs 
the instrument. Children and those 
reading, respond better they face the 
instrument. This gives the tester 
opportunity interpret facial expres- 
sions and pupillary muscular re- 
flexes. 

you intend use the flash bulb 
the medium response, let the 
patient flash several times re- 
sponse interrupted tones before you 
begin the test. The bulb must 
pressed hard and some children are 
unable this. They may also 
think fun press the bulb watch 
the light flash and not give attention 
the test. this case the finger 
response may used. Have the pa- 
tient raise his forefinger when hears 
the tone and lower when ceases 
hear. Some prefer the “yes-no” type 
response. The tester must determine 
for himself which type response 
best for the patient being tested. 

Some children require longer dur- 
ation the stimulating tone before 
they respond. Others respond after the 
stimulus has ceased. The stimuli should 
given quickly and arhythmically 
but the tester should give the patient 
plenty time respond. should 
set his speed fit the person being 
tested and make attempt hurry. 

The “sweep test,” advocated some 
workers the field, consists setting 
the intensity potentiometer 10-15 
decibels and having the patient indi- 
cate whether not can hear the 
various frequencies that intensity 
level. believe that this fair 
screening test for the average adult 
but cannot agree with those who ad- 
vocate screening from 25-30 patients 
hour using this test. 

good tester, any field, takes 
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more than two minutes establish 
rapport. Many adults who know they 
are hard hearing refuse acknowl- 
edge the loss, and given the sweep 
test will respond the rhythmical 
click the potentiometer instead 
the tone. People with musical back- 
ground the musical 
scale the tones with their minds in- 
stead their ears. The uncertainty, 
confusion, and emotional instability 
manifested both children and adults 
who are taking hearing test for the 
first time certainly make question 
the validity test given two 
minutes. 


individual pitch range test gives 
more precise score than the group 
test properly administered, but 
not believe that one person should 
give more than fifty such tests per 
day. tester cannot remain 
sound proof room for long periods 
time and make accurate judgments 
individual test responses. tester giv- 
ing the group test can administer them 
all day without invalidating the tests 
because does not have make 
judgments the responses. believe, 
then, that can accurately test more 
children with smaller staff and 
lower per capita cost with the group 
test followed individual pitch range 
tests for those showing 9-12 decibel 
loss than using only the pitch range 
test. 


Audiometric surveys hearing 
aid salesmen have 
mendously toward finding the hard 
hearing. Medical research and pub- 
lished articles current magazines 
are doing much toward health edu- 
cation the general public. But 
need planned efforts, leadership, and 
close cooperation between educational, 
medical, and social organizaticns 


are have successful conservation 

The report the sub-committee 
Acoustically Handicapped, Board 
Education, New York City, is, 
believe, typical the hit and miss 
procedure the many surveys which 
have been made. This committee 
made the following report the test- 
ing program New York: 

“There almost total lack 
factual evidence regarding audiometer 
tests previously administered 
the use which the findings these 
tests were put. There are uniform 
reports tests required the De- 
partment Education. the Com- 
mittee’s efforts evaluate the tests 
terms follow-up program there 
was requested the pupil registration 
the schools and the number 
audiometer tests given each school. 
There was found wide variation 
between pupil registration and the num- 
ber tests given. addition, there 
was found record the tests 
report form the pupils’ per- 
manent records. Although there had 
been some lip reading classes, there was 
information the school records 
regarding such classes and indica- 
tion knowledge that such classes 
existed. fact, many school ad- 
ministrators indicated knowledge 
the existence this service within 
their school. Apparently there has 


fortunate have secured the 
active interest Dr. Goldie Corneliuson, 
Associate Director, Bureau Maternal and 
Child Health the Michigan Department 
Health. Through her efforts the services 
hearing consultant are now available 
Michigan communities. Mr. Osborn has re- 
cently made survey all children the 
Charlotte School and Midland 


Acoustically Handicapped Children, Board 
education, The City New York, 1941. 
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been little, and the majority in- 
stances, follow-up means pitch 
tone testing, otological examination 
treatment those children whose 
hearing loss was found means 
the group audiometer tests. 
other words most instances where 
defects were found means 
class screening, there was 
sequent recheck and effort made 
remedy defects provide necessary 
follow-up services. Screening 
fail their purpose when they are 
used only discover hearing impair- 
ments. Such group screening tests 
should followed individual test- 
ing and otological examinations when 
they show the presence hearing 
loss. Other than the projects, 
operating the time this study, 
there were found means 
providing for such necessary ear, nose 
and throat examinations. There are 
otological examination treatment 
procedures provided the Board 
Education the Department Health 
for acoustically handicapped children.” 


feel, therefore, the need for 
greater initiative and leadership 
the part otologists and people in- 
terested public know 
that 45-60% acquired deafness can 
prevented the nominal cost 


know that Stockholm, Sweden 
has been giving annual tests and medi- 
cal follow-up for twenty-five years and 
that 1939 the incidence deafness 
was only .015—only out 30,000 
pupils taught special classes. 

Let strive then for 
program for the prevention deaf- 


Lip Reader, February 1939, Published 
the Department Lip Reading the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., W., Washington, 
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ness, one carefully planned and adapt- 
the personnel and the facilities 
each community. But let follow the 
advice given Doctors Crowe and 
Guild Johns Hopkins Hospital 
the 75th Annual Meeting the Ameri 
can Otological Society 1942: 


“We believe that worse than 
useless, fact definitely harmful, 
try find hard hearing children 
any community until preparations are 
made something for them when 
they are found! Our attitude is: Ifa 
good audiometer available, and 
there good otologist who will- 
ing make the physical examination 
the ears, nose and throat each 
child and treat large numbers 
them and re-examine them period- 
ically for years, then, and not until 
then, wise practical start 
the search for the children with hear- 
ing losses for high tones only. There 
doubt that the results from 
carefully carried out program such 
suggested will well worth the ef- 
fort and the expenditure. But not 
expect the results spectacular, 
because neither parents nor teachers 
will have previously realized that these 
children did not hear perfectly, and 
they will not notice the change even 
those who have the most improve- 
ment for the high tones. Preventive 
medicine seldom spectacular, and 
this aspect not one the ex- 
ceptions.” 


Let strive, then, set con- 
servation program identify and pro- 
vide medical treatment and care for all 
our hard hearing children. Let 
strive, also, set curriculum 
which will care for them the regu- 
lar school classroom that may 
reach our educational goal “equal 
educational opportunity for all.” 


Procedures Clothing Instruction Classes 
for the Mentally Retarded 


MONG other vital 
needs the education 

make the most his 

the least possible cost. 

This particularly necessary edu- 
caticnal equipment children who 
from underprivileged sections 


communities. Since many chil- 


dren our special classes are absorbed 
from underprivileged homes, the bur- 


the schocls which these chil- 


dren ettend becomes 


vital 


centering about the physical wants— 


needs our children, 


adeauate food, clothing, and shelter— 
transfer themselves these commun- 
ity agencies. 

Examine your situation. Are your 
adequately clothed both 
school? What 
the taste, the fit the 
you know 


children 
and out 


dren your classes? 
why certain your children come 
school clothed inadequately? knowl- 
edge the economic and social stand- 
the families these children 


School, New York City. 


Edith Sagul 


alysis individual problems. One 
vill find upon study the problems 
clothing which present themselves 
that the reasons for this condition can 
reduced the following, singly 
combination: 

Carelessness 
child, parent, both. 

Lack supervision the home. 

Prey suggestibility fads, 


part the 


Ignorance part child, par- 
ent, both. 

Poverty—in most cases combin- 
ing all the other causes mentioned 
herein. 

Examples 
part the child parent will re- 
vealed dirty, torn, unpressed, 
often mended 


carelessness 


bedraggled 


inappropriate materials, when 
mended. some the classes the 


author has taught and observed, the 


with 


children came school clothing 
which was held together with con- 
trasting color thread, unmatched 
buttons, and safety pins serving for 
ties, buttons, and patches. Some ties 
hung like ropes and 

know that one the charac- 
defective weak- 


teristics mental 


art and teacher social studies the 


She formerly employed various 


capacities Letchworth Village, Thiells, New York. She has her bachelor science 
and master arts degrees from Teachers College, Columbia University, and diploma 


from the Institute Musical Art Juilliard School Music. 


has been awarded 


Miss Sagul member the National Orchestral Association and the International 


Council for Exceptional Children. 
magazines. 


has made contributions several teachers’ 
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ness that easy prey suggesti- 
bility, this trait showing itself marked- 
clothing worn many mental- 
handicapped individuals. Observa- 
tion adolescents for concrete evi- 
dences suggestibility their cloth- 
ing showed girls chronological ages 
14-16 wearing spike heels 
school, using cosmetics excess, be- 
decking themselves with ornate cheap 
jewelry, and combining extremes 
and textures materials 
ridiculous 
matronly and flapper styles school, 
and some few had style what 
Boys the whole not 


colors 
manner. 


they wore. 
become offensive girls these 
respects since there are fewer things 
which men can resort. 

Some the parents our children 
not know values cloth- 
ing and number cases one will 
find that the parents are blame for 
the toward clothing. 
that “something cover the body.” 
the other hand where the parents 
end the child would cooperative 
effecting proper clothing for the child, 
find ignorance one the 
major causes what might otherwise 
appear neglect. some c2ses 
where the children are self-sufficient, 
end earn enough buy and select 
their own clothes, suitable materials 
are not chosen, and often designs and 
colors are most unbecoming 
add the social disadvantage the 
child. Occasionally this situation 
pronounced with indi- 
viduels that they become conspicuous 
and are rejected members other 


certain 


clesses, end scme cases even ridi- 
culed the attitude chil- 
dren reguler grades toward those 
our “special “dummy 
class” the more fortunate 


will recognize that some our 
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garments, 


wearing 
downs.” Some 
though good quality, are outmoded 
defective some way and not 
the type the child should wear 
school. Such garments were not in- 
tended most cases for the wearer 
this time, and beside being unbecom- 
ing style and color quite often need 
definite alterations fit the measure- 
ments totally different anatomy 
than that for which they were origin- 
ally intended. 

most essential for the mental 
health our children that they pro- 
cure and hold the social respect and 
approvel their classmates and as- 
sociates for their optimum develop- 
ment useful happy citizens our 
democracy. One avenue through which 
our children will 
achieve prestige for which 
human beings hunger through ac- 
ceptable physical presentation which 
essential part everyone’s as- 
sets. This will require considera- 
tion individual problems cloth- 
ing, and the problems 
viduel, the solutions necessity will 
take the work our classes 
the problem effecting better 
clothing the issue hand will be: 
effect better clothing minimum 
cost. 

difficult enough for our adoles- 
cents accepted part ad- 
vancing society, and much diffi- 
cult for who cause them- 
selves through physical unattractive- 
aesthetic tastes those with whom 
they might try compete. One can 
readily see how would the 
edvantage dull-normal moron 
eppear attractive. some cases 


such individual might un- 
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detected mentally deficient, and 
make place for himself the work- 
a-day world that can envied 
those higher capabilities. Specific 
instances this can shown fol- 
low-up studies patients from such 
institutions Letchworth Village, 
New York which place 
the author was employed for num- 
ber years. 

The techniques used making this 
program educationally effective will 
concrete nature. The picturesque and 
busy-work cannot justified any 
grounds since the problem readily 
through what are still considered “es- 
sentials”: the three R’s and their corol- 
laries together with art, handwork, 
clubs, etc., that supplement the aver- 
age curriculum. 

assist teachers who may fac- 
ing problem how educate chil- 
dren for helping themselves bet- 
ter clothed, your author made 
suggestions for activities 
cedures for instruction. ideas 
and recommendations have developed 
result careful consideration 
end provision for the needs in- 
dividuals the author has known, ob- 
servation work superior teachers, 
research, and considerable thought 
the matter. 

entering upon the work, after 
diagnosis the problems hand, 
will necessary formulate some 
suggested that the 
following included fairly ex- 
tensive sort plan: 

Aesthetic appreciation cloth- 
ing and good judgment selection. 

Understanding appropriate 
materials and colors for seasons and 
climatic conditions. 

Understanding suiting cloth- 


ing occasion, occupation, and level 
society. 

Pursuit health and hygiene 
through care clothes. 

Experience buying and order- 
ing clothes. 

Experience repairing clothes. 

Making provision for clothing 
budget. 

Appreciation good taste 
clothing and realization value 
being properly clothed. 

Ability help select appropriate 
clothing minimum cost for other 
members the family. 


PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES 
ATTAIN OBJECTIVES: 


ART 

classroom, which the teacher 
the process teaching many il- 
lustrative examples lessons, most 
effective making clothing problems 
more vivid the mentally handi- 
capped child. Charts, posters, pic- 
tures, and samples, both commercial 
and “home-made” will invaluable 
educating the mentally retarded 
child for better clothing for himself. 
demonstration lesson color har- 
mony valuable. carry out such 
lesson that will meaning- 
ful, obvious that concrete teach- 
ing materials are indispensable for 
giving our children the necessary 
sensory experiences. The girls the 
class would enjoy some such test 
the end the lesson matching (on 
paper) colored skirts and sweaters 
for good color combinations. ac- 
tivity for boys can improvised from 
this suggestion for girls. 

Our children must shown what 
appropriate apparel for various oc- 
casions. The children can cooperate 
providing concrete materials for 
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charts, bringing old catalogs, 
magazines, and newspapers. From 
pictures clothes they can make 
charts what children and adults 
should wear for such occasions 
school, church, party, and work. The 
topic, should considered 
the light the types work these 
children will probably adults. 

Beside lessons color harmony 
and proportional relationships, 
son design most valuable. Treat 
design elementary way, aiming 
develop the girls the ability 
judge who should wear such patterns 
large flowers, polka dots, vertical 
stripes, horizontal lines, and 
Various shapes hats should 
considered for variety indi- 
viduals. diagnosis individual 
differences the class and prescrip- 
tion for these valuable part 
this lesson. 

The combining art with form 
dramatics profitable those 
taking part and the audience. Let 
the students model clothing good 
harmony, design, and finish for 


lines. 


audience composed their class 
other classes. Stimulate constructive 
criticism preparing all for what 
follow. Such show can con- 
ducted with few four six stu- 
dents. order save time arrange 
the process such way that three 
girls are modeling, three boys are 
dressing. Include clothing the 
exhibition that ill-matched colors, 
textures and design, beside being 
totally unsuitable the individual. 
This will add little interest and 
humor the program. Perhaps the 
members the class will contribute 
some their clothes for the occasion, 
thus simplifying the matter col- 
lecting apparel. 

equip these children for better 
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selection clothing minimum cost 
here and now must give them 
the knowledge current values and 
styles conservative clothes. One 
enjoyable medium through which this 
assembly program for the whole school 
(to sponsored the “special class”) 
which local merchants will asked 
display, the form fashion 
show, their clothes for young people, 
which sell minimum cost “most 
for the money.” Exclude fads from 
this display. not let the merchant 
select all the clothes which will 
shown, but you, the teacher, thinking 
terms the problems our chil- 
dren, select the most suitable cloth- 
ing. (For the benefit the class and 
particularly for those students who 
will act models, lesson bodily 
cleanliness will most timely this 
point.) The 
munerated for their kindness the 


merchants will re- 


form increasing sales through the 
power suggestion, particularly 
parents are also given invitations 
present themselves the show. 
Various types handwork lend 
themselves interesting and worth- 
while experiences the teacher plans 
various practical activities for these 
children. Certain kinds artcrafts 
can shown practical, well im- 
practical, due variety existing 
factors. the teacher loses sight 
her objectives, such activities weav- 
ing can very easily turn into busy 


work. Articles that can woven, 
A & 

crocheted, knitted, are: 

hats, caps, gloves, sweaters, 


socks, aprons and other miscellaneous 
articles clothing. Point out the 
impracticality making great many 
items clothing such painstaking 
manner bringing the attention 
the students the cost materials and 
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other items used. Teach the children 
make “homemade” looms from mis- 
cellaneous materials. The care the 
eyes most appropriate and neces- 
sary item hygienic study this 
stage instruction. 


READING 

Among other things 
reading groups within the class will 
enjoy making their own readers 
the topic, “Clothing.” This can 
done having each group (with 
teacher’s assistance) write composi- 
tions about the various topics which 
are studied within the clothing unit. 
Let the children bind these composi- 
tions booklet form illustrate 
them any number ways that will 
help make the writing more mean- 
ingful. Additional reading material 
will consist newspaper advertise- 
ments, catalog descriptions, labels, and 
tags the need arises. Supplement 
this more formal appropriate read- 
ing matter which might found 
readers and such current school pa- 
pers “My Weekly Reader.” 

Spelling words and vocabulary can 
drawn from reading matter the 
children come contact with their 
reading newspapers, catalogs, maga- 
zines, labels, tags, and patterns. 


ARITHMETIC 
Among arithmetical experiences in- 
clude those which are concerned with 
the and regulating bud- 
get for clothing. Previous this work 
the children should have 
ception what fair price pay 
for various types clothing. Examples 
arithmetical problems involving the 
four processes are follows: 
Mr. Smith paid $2.36 for pairs 


stockings. How much did each pair 
cost? 

How much change should Mr. Smith 
receive from $5.00 bill buys the 
pairs stockings? 

Mr. Brown sells certain pair 
shoes for $3.49, and Mr. White sells 
the same pair shoes for only $2.98. 
For how much less does Mr. White 
sell the shoes? 

Jack spent $5.00 for Mackinaw, 
$3.98 for pair shoes, and $19.98 for 
overcoat. How much did spend 
altogether? 

Mary bought hat for $1.98 She 
gave the clerk $10.00 bill. The clerk 
gave her $8.22 change. Who was 
the loser this 

(Opportunity for lesson character 
building—What should Mary about 
this error?) 

(Discussion arising out this prob- 
ceiving change?) 

necessary for the children 
acquainted with units measure 
clothing. Hands should measured 
for gloves, heads for sizes, and even 
feet for shoe sizes. Conduct in- 
terpretation sizes hats, 
gloves, stockings, dresses, shirts, 


LANGUAGE 

Various forms blanks such 
mail order blanks, charge accounts, 
receipts, and lend them- 
selves excellent teaching aids for 
composition and oral activities. Let 
the class fill mail order blank for 
experience what when or- 
dering clothes. Then discuss the risks 
one takes ordering merchandise 
from catalogs. this point there 
good opportunity for the teaching 
Such topics complaints regarding 
defects articles received, inquiry 
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about merchandise, and request for 
catalog are suggestions for content 
letters. 

Enlarge the vocabulary the chil- 
dren encouraging the use words 
learned the reading material. En- 
courage the children use the new 
words used the reading material 
enlarge the spoken and written vocab- 
ularies the children. Oral activity 
the form discussions and demon- 
strations the students will 
great value developing power 
expression and poise them. The 
teacher should not neglect the pleasur- 
able activities the writing and act- 
ing plays with the students. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

not fail give vocational guid- 
ance great deal emphasis. Show 
the children illustrations, and let the 
students dramatize poor taste tech- 
nique and clothing when applying for 
position, and the same time show- 
ing what would proper particu- 
This activity will in- 
your 


lar cases. 
terest the adolescents 
classes. Miscellaneous visual material 
and auditory information will help 
acquaint the students with various 
local agents who help keep cloth- 
ing good condition for others. En- 
courage the students familiarize 
themselves with various agents the 
community who perform the same 
services different rates and re- 
port the class where get the 
“most for the money.” this point 
the students should taught how 
evaluate services rendered various 
workers the community. Tactics 
shrewd business men should re- 


vealed the children, and sales talks, 


should taught accepted only 
with great caution and not the de- 
termining factor making purchases. 
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HEALTH 

Clothing selection charts and mis- 
cellaneous pictures will aid the 
planning health lessons. Color 
clothing relation season, cut for 
comfort, and ease cleaning should 
factors receive considerable at- 
tention. Experiments show absorp- 
tion light, consequently heat, 
black materials will more meaning- 
ful actually performed the stu- 
dents than they are told about it. 
One simple experiment expose any 
black article and white article sun- 
light for any length time. the 
end that time let the students feel 
both articles learn which color 
quicker absorb light. Follow the 
implications this experiment with 
discussion appropriate colors 
worn various seasons various 
parts the country. Discuss approp- 
riate shoes and hats from the stand- 

demonstration lesson the use 
cleaning fluids, which accom- 
panied explanation necessary 
sefety precautions, worthwhile. Les- 
sons pressing and dyeing various 
materials will interesting and time 
spent. One might proceed 
some way saying, “Tomorrow, 


well 


would like for someone bring 
article clothing would like 
have pressed, and someone 
bring small article clothing she 
like have dyed. will show 
these people how renew their 
clothing, start them right, 
them finish it.” Such activities will 
make the children more self- 
about their 
groomed. You will find that some 
the boys will gled how 


reliant 


use needle sewing buttons 
darning sock. Teach the girls 
neat jobs taking hems that 
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they will able relieve their 
mothers, older sisters, seamstresses 
this fairly easy-to-do job. 


SCIENCE 

With the aid Charts No. 9.5 
and 9.6, prepared the Extension 
Service connection with the Bureau 
Home Economics (Department 
let the students test and 
identify fabrics order enable 
them judge fabrics. Demonstrate 
chemical reactions various common 
solutions—for example, the deteriorat- 
ing effect undiluted solution 
chlorox silk, the effect starch 
iodine stains, etc. This not 
only interesting and exciting the 
children, but also very informative 
regards various cleaning agents used 
material. This information will 
serve very well for compositions which 
will eventually evolve into pages 
the readers about which 
previously. the various fabrics 
are considered, some elementary treat- 
ment their composition and origin 
might introduced. Textile charts put 
out the Department 
ture, Washington, C., will 
great value visual material. Slides 
and films can obtained some 
libraries and from firms dealing with 
the various fabrics. 


CONCLUSIONS 
teacher having access many 
charts and other visual and tactile ma- 
terial aid her teaching, could 
easily lose sight the objectives that 
are aimed better clothing mini- 
mum cost placing attention and 


emphasis the wrong aspects 


clothing education, deviating super- 
ficial education classes for the 
mentally retarded, she proceeds 
teach the unit without regard for the 
problems peculiar her individual 
children. Superficial education 
this block work would under- 
stand such highly pictures- 
que and dramatic narrative content 
without direct bearing the present 
needs and problems the children. 
example, time would lost 
going into such specializations 
the discussion processing cotton 
silk. well put posters, charts, 
and pictures about the 
taining such information, but waste 
time into the matter any 
length. the children are interested 
this, they will see pictures and 
read the written material below de- 
the processes. Those who 
not make point looking this 
material would probably never under- 
the teacher. 

The clothing problem offers great 
many possibilities for 
tangible miscellaneous concrete ma- 
terials with which teach. 

the instruction done view 
some such objectives given herein, 
teacher can impart great deal 
practical information the children, 
besides giving them some fascinating 
experiences school. 

The procedures and suggestions set 
forth this treatment vital prob- 
lem our mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, through one the greatest so- 
cial agencies, the school, are just 
sample what can done utiliz- 
ing all the subjects taught school. 
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Convention Study-Section Reports 


Vocational Rehabilitation, Guidance, and Placement 


THE study section meeting con- 
sidering problems vocational re- 
habilitation, guidance and placement 
was opened Mr. Slater Bartlow, 
Indiana state supervisor vocational 
rehabilitation, chairman, who 
duced Mr. Campbell, Indiana 
assistant state supervisor vocational 
rehabilitation, Indianapolis, discus- 
sion leader substituting for Miss Tracy 
Copp, regional vocational rehabilitation 
agent, who was unable attend. 

Mr. Campbell expressed the opinion 
that our responsibility growing with 
the man-power problem and raised 
the following problems: 

Right procedure guidance—its 
important planning maintenance and 
placement the right kind em- 
ployment. 

Should stress war work train- 
ing exclusion other lines? 

What should our attitude to- 
ward A., defense classes and 
other public supported facilities? 

What can expect from the 
Employment Service? 

Would our placement done 
better special placement agent 
the regular counselor? 

How shall handle the 4-F' 
problem? 

Mr. Homer Nichols, state supervisor 
vocational rehabilitation, Kentucky, 
stated that this the first time 
the Council has had 
tion section its meetings. the 
field guidance emphasized the 
problem cooperation between those 
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who teach adults and those who teach 
children. Many cases are referred for 
rehabilitation who are illiterate. Itin- 
erant home-bound teaching neces- 
sary solve this problem 5,000 
home-bound cases were found Ken- 
tucky. six years many these 
cases have been brought stage 
where definite rehabilitation objec- 
tive may established. The rejected 
draftee problem was handled Ken- 
tucky calling clerks local draft 
boards and arranging for public meet- 
ings draftees where rehabilitation 
service was explained detail. Co- 
operation for placement was arranged 
with industry, Civil Service, A., 
Red Cross and other agencies. 

Personnel the Rehabilitation De- 
partment was increased and guidance 
and placement were stressed the 
expense training. result the 
problem has been fairly well 
solved out 120 Kentucky 
counties. 

Mr. Dabelstein, director 
rehabilitation, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, stressed the importance 
follow-up teaching and understanding 
the whole background the handi- 
capped individual including his regu- 
lar school training. Contact with the 
before 
leaves the regular school important. 
Rehabilitation individual prob- 
lem. 

Real workable cooperating relation- 
ships with other agencies are very 
important and the Rehabilitation De- 
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partment cannot reach successful 
conclusion training program with- 
out the cooperation other agen- 
cies. Minnesota, because lack 
funds, solicited help many 
other agencies and has been able 
otherwise would have failed. Special 
stress was placed the proposition 
getting clients the right jobs. 

Minnesota, through co- 
operative program, has found that the 
problem placing the partially sight- 
seemed first. 

Mr. Tenny, principal, Harvey 
Lowery Junior High School, Ford- 
son, Michigan, stated that his school 
special education provided for all 
except the epileptic and 
Hendicepped children have access 
all the same facilities normal 
children, and are encouraged use 
them. Rehabilitation agents are en- 
ccuraged contact children even 
below the senior year order give 
guidance. 

The present employment opportun- 
ity gives the handicapped chance 
establish themselves the estimation 
employers, and the handicapped 
have been properly trained they will 
able hold their positions and 
make employment for them much 
easier problem the future. 

Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, director 
education, National Society for Pre- 
vention Blindness, New York Cit,, 
referred Dr. Florence Dunlop’s 
statement that England they are 
thinking victory after the war. 
ere have victory after the war 
should give consideration the 
placement our clients and 
not neglect the civilian population too 
much favor the rejected draftee. 
determination academic and 


motor instincts essential, and care- 
ful analysis jobs must made 
order make placements permanent- 
successful. How the client going 
the job, and the conditions un- 
der which will it, are very 
portant. 

have not given enough attention 
the partially blind. Proper light 
makes difference the blind but 
the partially blind all impor- 
tent. 

seem working the idea 
thet all our people are into in- 
dustry. Are giving enough at- 
the unusual exceptional 
child who can beyond that? 

Mr. Emil Drach the Em- 
ployment Service, Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed the placement problem from 
the standpoint the employer, who 
finds that the greatest handicap the 
client’s attitude towards people and 
things. important what training 
the applicant has had, how was giv- 
en, how liked it, and why took 
training. 

There two types training of- 
fered now industry. One them 
the short intensive type with job 
the end that pays well but may 
not permanent. The other involves 
apprenticeship over long period with 
small pay but guarantee steady 
employment the. end. our 
convince the handicapped 
that the latter type of.training the 
better the long run. 

our problem convince the 
handicapped that must start the 
bottem, prove his worth and demon- 
strate his ability produce. 

Mr. Fred Murphy, director 
guidance, State Department Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis, discussed methods 
and attitudes involved guidance. 
stated that does not believe 
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CONVENTION STUDY-SECTION REPORTS 


that physically handicapped children 


are necessarily exceptional. People 
differ and they change. Rather than 
put the physically handicapped 


into special category, should 
regarded one the group each 
having certain differences but all giv- 
opportunity grow and de- 


velop. must correct the attitude 
branding the physically handi- 
capped special individuals. They 


merely differ one from the other. 
The following points guidance 
philosophy were stressed: 
mental and me- 
achieve- 


dividual including 
chanical ability, 

ment, home background, medical care, 
economic status, work experience and 
This inventory should 


scholastic 


future plans. 
extend over period years. 
Actual processes counseling. 
Actual training retraining. 
Actual and proper placement. 
Follow-up. 
the general discussion that fol- 


lowed Mr. George Meyer, executive 
director the New Jersey Commis- 
sion for the Blind, stressed the point 
that one the rights the disabled 
all. 

The suggestion was made that 
might important keep follow-up 
data show employers the future 
how the handicapped have been able 
when this trying period over will 
not difficult get recognition 
their proven production power. 

was also suggested that record 
injuries industry might kept 
during this period stress compare 
with those injuries normal people 
when the question compensation 
laws raised the future keep 
the handicapped out industry. 


Taytor Field Agent 
State Department Vocational 


Rehabilitation 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Socially Maladjusted Children 


study section socially mal- 
adjusted children which Edward 
Stullken was chairman, brought out 
the fact that there increase 
the incidence social maladjustment, 
and that this occurs more frequently 
among children between the ages 
ten and fifteen. This shift popula- 
tion among which delinquencies take 
place definitely result war-time 
conditions. 

Among the major causes for this 


social phenomenon are round-the-clock 


work shifts, parental absence from 
home, congested living quarters, tran- 
sient and strange neighborhoods, stale- 
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ness school curricula glaringly re- 
vealed rapidly changing times such 
these, conflicts loyalties toward 
the home and the care the child, 
and the call patriotic duty the 
factory and defense industry. 

shall have cope with these 
problems soon and many ways, 
through trial and error; but the fol- 
lowing were suggested the study 
section: 

Social recognition that parental 
care children important the 
winning the war increased pro- 
duction the arsenals; 

Social appreciation the role 
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the schools and recognition that 
this time for retrenchment; 

The schools must revivify their 
curriculum and make living, vital 
force the lives children; 

The schools, particularly the 
special schools, must keep complete 
records the people within them 
and develop follow-up records those 
whom they graduate—of those who 
pass enter the industries and 
factories and other social enterprises. 
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PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD 


WINIFRED HATHAWAY 


The author this book Associate Director the National 
Society for the Prevention Blindness and has achieved 
international reputation for her work promoting the estab- 


lishment sight-saving classes. Her book covers not only 


broad principles, but also specific equipment, teaching methods, 
and the various problems classification, supervision, financ- 
ing, which arise educational program for partially 


$2.50 


seeing children. 
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The Special Teacher Has Her Say 


the retarded youngster reap 
the greatest benefits from his experi- 


ence special opportunity 
room, must feel resentment 
his being there. Unintentionally, 


teachers, have been somewhat 
blame for the shame and the em- 
barrassed feelings many youngsters 
who enter the special room. have 
too often used the room for retarded 
children threat those guilty 
misconduct poor work habits. 
result the special room represents 
the school child supreme. punish- 
ment for being “dumb” for lack 
self-control. This impression can and 
should changed. should look 
upon the special room life-saver 
opportunity get more individual at- 
tention than that available the nor- 
mal classroom. the same time, 
must understand that work the spe- 
cial room differs from that the 
regular room only the respect that 
geared each child’s individual 
ability. There sacrificing 
regular classroom standards. there 
were such stigma “hopelessness” 
hanging over the special room, the 
school child would not question its 
status. 


Recently parent came school 
very much aroused and indignant over 
her daughter’s entrance into the spe- 
cial room. 
lem with her, was found that neither 
the mother nor the daughter had any 
real objections the change. ap- 
peared that all the opposition was 
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After discussing the prob- 


coming from Fred, the child’s older 
brother, attending the school. 
was ashamed his sister’s being 
“that” room. Parents know little 
about the various special rooms our 
school system the work being 
done them. Their impressions are 
the result the children’s “tales” 
neighbors’ “reports.” school 
should carry the responsibility 
familiarizing the parents with the op- 
portunities provided the special 
rooms. should with the same 
confidence that parent requests spe- 
cial training for his child would 
seek the services specialist the 
field medicine, were such service 
necessary. 

should more generally known 
that children the special room re- 
gard their experience pleasant. This 
contrary the popular feeling that 
those the special room are unhappy 
and just can’t wait until their return 
regular grade. The adjustment 
those students who are assigned the 
special room would more easily and 
efficiently effected the regular 
teachers would not regard 
dumping ground for and 
trouble makers. Let those who 
have such rooms our school dis- 
trict conscientiously strive eliminate 
the condition which calls three strikes 
the retarded child before goes 
bat. 

RutH ScHWARTZ 
Special Teacher 
Thirkell School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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THE ADAPTABILITY THE 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION’S PROGRAM 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
DREN, Verna Jane Houck, Western 
Reserve Thesis, May 1942. 


This thesis based experi- 
ment conducted the Cleveland 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
cooperation with the special class 
department the board educa- 
group leader conducted recreational 
program with mentally retarded girls 
who had never experienced club life, 
how she carried the 


cietion. This study will inter- 
est ell workers who have failed 
attempts find wholesome recreation 
for handicapped children spite 
the existence the usual recreational 
the community. 
methods this mental- 
retarded group had differ from 
those which one might use normal 
The leader found advisable 
participate every activity. Verbal 
instructions were inadequate and the 
girls understood only when the lead- 
actually went through the motions 
the activity while giving instruc- 
tions. Skills which normal girls ac- 
quire readily—skating, dancing, arch- 
ery, crafts, singing, and swimming— 
all had learned slowly each 
individual within the group where 
she felt comfortable before she could 
compete general openhouse ac- 
tivity the Young Women’s Chris- 
The girls were 
guarded their contacts with other 
pecple the building that peo- 
ple who did not understand their 


handicap would not become impatient 
with them. 

This experiment seemed point 
out that retarded girls can enjoy ac- 
tivities they have special help with 
some the steps involved. the 
whole, special education the schools 
has been meeting the needs the 
mentally retarded children, but some- 
thing must done the community 
assist personality training, espe- 
cially socialization. This study 
account one agency’s attempt 
meet the recognized need. There 
doubt that the present program 
the association adaptable 
mentally retarded girls the com- 


munity. 
Visiting Teacher 
Special Class Department 
‘Cleveland, Ohio 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


THROUGH CHORAL SPEAKING, 
Elizabeth Keppie, Conrad Wed- 
berg, and Miriam Kesler, 279 pp., 
1942, Expression Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, $2.00. 


Both the regular classroom teacher 
and the speech correctionist should 
welcome Speech Improvement Through 
Choral Speaking valuable hand- 
book phonetics well guide 
the technique for teaching choric 
verse. 

The concrete lesson plans are 
presented that even the most inexperi- 
enced teacher could follow them, and 
the experienced speech correctionist 
could derive much benefit from the 
organization material. 

Primary teachers should delight- 
with the wide variety verses in- 
cluded this book. The material pre- 
sented alive and dramatic and 
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should prove intensely interesting 
young children. 

The verses are listed according 
the type responses that are ex- 
pected from the pupils, namely; two- 
three four-part 
speaking, and 


part speaking, 
speaking, sequence 
choral speaking. 

Teachers special education will, 
doubt, find this book very 
helpful one. The teachers the deaf 
adapt the 


instructional 


could material contained 


for purposes 
since the authors put much emphasis 
upon the movements the speech or- 
gans rhythmic speech. 
Mary 
Head Teacher the Deaf 
and Hard Hearing 
Fordson Public Schools 
Dearborn, Michigan 


OUR CHILDREN FACE WAR, Anna 
Wolf, 214 pp., 1942, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Cloth, 
$2.00. 


Boston, 


What the war doing chil- 
dren—to their minds, their emotions, 
their bodies? This question press- 
ing upon parents, teachers, and social 
workers with steadily rising cres- 
cendo impetus the effects the 
war penetrate more and more deeply 
into our daily lives and relationships. 

thoughtful analysis this ques- 
tion has been achieved Mrs. Wolf 
her current book, Our Children 
Face War; and she offers this vol- 
ume many helpful, practical sugges- 
tions for those persons who have 
deal intimately with children. Mrs. 
Wolf well equipped investigate 
the problems children wartime. 
She herself parent. She lectures, 
teaches, and writes for the Child 
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Study Asscciation; and readers will 
remember the success her earlier 
book, The Parents’ Manual, Guide 
The Emotional Development 
Children, which 1941 won the Par- 
ents’ Magazine award the 


standing book the year for parents. 


The main thesis this volume de- 
velops the idea that children will face 
war they face peace, and that 
their emotional equipment sound 
for the everyday strain 
peacetime living, will stand good 
chance seeing children through the 
war. important point made 
Mrs. Wolf when she insists that chil- 
dren should encouraged under- 
stand and share current problems. 
She points out that cannot success- 
fully keep the war and its implications 
away children because their 
world and all their daily living are 
permeated with its effects. Rather 
should help children learn the 


from 


lessons taught the war with such 
terrible force about themselves and 
their human relationships. “It evi- 
dent,” Mrs. Wolf remarks, “that the 
time hand when individual, 
earlier passage she states that young 
people “instinctively realize that 
only performing services that are 
useful, commonly pass for useful, 
will they ever know themselves and 
prove their worth their own satis- 

Endless anxious debates have been 
held over the desirability evacuat- 
ing children safe areas, especially 
when such move involves the separ- 
ation children from their mothers. 
Mrs. Wolf shows that the breaking 
family ties the interests so- 
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called safety may prove far more 
disastrous the child than may ac- 
tual bombings. But she also faces 
realistically the reasons why evacua- 
tion may become necessary, and ex- 
plains the light British example, 
for what ages and under what cir- 
cumstances may best accom- 
plished. 

number the vexing problems 
that confront women regard their 
own duties, obligations and status 
wartime are broached Chapter 
“Women and the War.” Some the 
various aspects Mrs. Wolf considers 
are: “Prosperous Women,” “Real 
Work versus Busy Work,” “Woman’s 
Place the Home—Is It?” “Mother 
and Worker,” “Some Questions for 
‘Domestic’ Women,” “When Home 
Full-Time Job,” and 
Hints for Working Wives.” 

The book closes with Wartime 
Pledge for parents which deserves 
wide distribution. 

While the probability that trained 
workers will find this book much 
that already familiar them 
material and viewpoint, offers also 
many facts and conclusions con- 
siderable interest all who are 
responsible for the welfare and happi- 
ness children. 


Rose STELTER, 
Coordinator 

Secondary Curriculum Office 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


Our Cover Portrait 


Carman Stothers, Paed., 
inspector auxiliary classes for the 
Province Ontario. Prior his 
present position was public school 


inspector Prince Edward County 
that province. 

received his bachelor arts de- 
gree from Queen’s University 
Kingston, and from 
Toronto University. 

Dr. Stothers has been very active 
New Educational Fellowship, the On- 
tario Education Association, and the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, having only recently retired, 
after three-year term, from mem- 
bership the Council’s board di- 
rectors. 


Brief Notes 
STAFF REORGANIZED 

The editorial staff the Journal 
has been reorganized for the coming 
year. Mr. Harley Wooden will re- 
main editor, position has held 
since the Journal established. 
His years service are invaluable 
the Journal this time. Mr. Francis 
Lord will continue serve as- 
sociate editor and have charge the 
section News and Comments. Miss 
Louise Brumbaugh, who served as- 
sistant editor last year, has been made 
associate editor and will re- 
sponsible for the final editing all 
copy. Two new members have been 
added the. staff. Mr. William 
Cruickshank and Mr. Stanley Burns 
Detroit will assist with the make- 
and proof reading and will give 
other special assistance from time 
time. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR 
SIGHT SAVING CLASSES 
The Extension: Library the De- 


partment Public Instruction, Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg, has set 
program lending sight saving books 
those smaller districts Pennsyl- 
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vania where these books are not other- 
wise available. Books will loaned 
teachers for periods three 
months for the cost the postage 
both ways. 


NURSERY EDUCATION 
WORK STUDY CONFERENCE 

The National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education holding its 10th 
Biennial Meeting Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, October 22-25, with head- 
quarters the Hotel Statler. This 
will work study conference 
“The Community Serves the Child 
War and Peace.” 

Registration opens the morning 
October 22, 
session will that evening the 
topic, “The World Picture and the Im- 
plications for Education.” The 
consist 
groups child development problems 
based actual case histories vari- 


and the first general 


sub- 


sequent 


ous communities. Special features will 
include curbstone meetings, education- 
exhibits, and public relations 
booth. 


Among the Chapters 


ST. LOUIS 

The St. Louis Branch, Missouri 
Council for Exceptional Children, held 
its annual meeting the auditorium 
the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
after had made tour the vari- 
ous clinics the Institute. short 
play, written propaganda 
half for National Hear- 
ing Week Mrs. Margretta Scott 
Lawler, was produced the St. Louis 
League for the Hard Hearing. 
report the Branch’s four study 
groups was made representative 
each group. 

Miss Lucy Elliott, assistant super- 
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intendent charge special schools, 
reviewed for Missouri state legis- 
lation for special schools and classes, 
bringing her account up-to-date 
explaining the status the new bill 
for State Director Special Educa- 
tion. Through unanimously passed 
motion, the Branch expressed the 
opinion that our small way 
should discourage the International 
Council from holding any more con- 
ventions for the duration. 

STRAUSS 

News Reporter 


GREATER CLEVELAND 

The Greater Cleveland Chapter had 
its first meeting the fiscal year 
Blossom Hill. This meeting consisted 
visitation and social gathering 
with 117 members attending. 

Blossom Hill residential school 
for girls who are wards the Court. 
consisting very nice brick build- 
ings located country 
setting. has the appearance 
girls’ private school and the atmo- 
sphere one looks for such school. 
The school’s main purpose give 
the girl hopeful outlook life, and 
give her some vocational training 
that she can become economically 
independent. The average length 
the girl’s stay months. 

The evening consisted very fine 
musical program given the girls 
and tour the grounds and 
tages, with the girls hostesses. The 
girls also assisted the social commit- 
tee serving tasty cafeteria supper. 
Dr. LaVinia Warner, superintend- 
ent, gave short talk concerning the 
school’s procedure and purpose. 

BELLAMY 
Secretary 


al 
li- 
all 
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Among the Chapters 
TORONTO 


has been customary for the spe- 
cial-class teachers Toronto hold 
monthly meetings. For 
these usually took place some cen- 
tral school and order create 
informal, friendly 
and refreshments were served. Later, 
feeling that change from the school 
atmosphere might add zest our 
meetings, deviated from this cus- 
tom and began meeting other in- 
teresting places such the Ontario 
museum which has excellent audi- 
torium and good tea-room. 

The autumn 1942 caught the 
net gasoline, tire, tea, coffee, and 
sugar raticning. The cup that cheers 
was now frowned upon afternoon 
assemblies and transportation was in- 
deed thing reckoned with. Yet 
that the teaching special 
children needed the incentive dis- 
cussion and the inspiration good 
speakers, the members the executive 
boerd were loathe cancel meetings 
entirely. They compromised reduc- 
ing the number gatherings and 
meeting very central places 
like the Y.M.C.A. 
The meetings are now afternoon meet- 
ings where cocoa served, sup- 
per meetings. This arrangement seems 
suit everybody. Now that stag- 
gered hours are effect business 
places and almost everyone forced 
patronize street cars, there very 
little difference between the unpre- 
cedented crowds rush hours and 
those during the evening. peo- 
ple are learning become sure- 
footed lurching, crowded trolleys. 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection speech difficulties stressed. 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


SOCIAL EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT for exceptional children aged 
18. Visit the school noted for its 
work educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY POGUE SCHOOL 
Geneva Road Wheaton, 
(Near Chicago) 


have found that takes more 
than little inconvenience keep 
special-class teachers from meetings. 

spite war time shortages and 
wartime activities The Special-Class 
Teacher, official organ all special- 
class teachers Ontario, published 
the Special Class Teachers Toronto 
and printed the Jarvis School for 
Boys, has been continued this year. 
The first issue came from the press 
November. There will two other 
issues, one February and one 
May. 

NELLIE 
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New Publications 


Bureau AND THE CHICAGO 
ADJUSTMENT SERVICE Annual Report 
the Superintendent Schools, 150 pp., 
1940-1941, Board Education, Chicago, 
Illinois, Cloth, Illustrated, cents. 

reprint from the annual report which 
describes Chicago’s method individual- 
izing instruction. 


Laura Eads, pp., 1942, Divi- 
sion Curriculum Research, Board 
Education, New York City, Paper. 


ard, Lillian Miles, and Catherine 
Van Der Kar, 850 pp., 1942, The American 
Book Company, Cloth, Illustrated. 

growth and development. 


INFANT AND CHILD THE CULTURE TODAY, 
Arnold Gesell and others, 399 pp., 1943, 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, New 
York, Cloth, Illustrated, $4.00. 

Concerned primarily with the growth 
characteristics the infant and child, 
outlines specific techniques for effective 
guidance and psychological care. 
The book emphasizes also the influence 
culture personality, and demonstrates 
the deep importance democratic cul- 
ture for the psychological welfare young 
children. 


LEADERSHIP Fifteenth Yearbook, 
Department Supervisors and Directors 
Instruction, National Education Associa- 
tion, Harold Spears, Editor, 248 pp., 1942, 
Illustrated, $2.00. 

operative instructional 
environments diverse metropolitan 
Los Angeles and the farming communities 
Mississippi. gives emphasis crea- 
tive leadership, leadership based upon 
constructive action. 

Fry, 365 pp., 1942, The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, Cloth, $2.00. 

study emotional problems presented 
students who .consulted the division 
college mental hygiene Yale’s Depart- 
ment University Health. 


Philip Lewin, 433 pp., 1940, 
Saunders Company, West Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
lustrated, Cloth, $3.50. 

give nurses somewhat panoramic 
view orthopedic problems. 


Our Face War, Anna Wolf, 
214 pp., 1942, The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Cloth, $2.00. 

consideration everyday problems 
children growing out the war. There 
are chapters what can and cannot 
expect children do, how parents can 
direct their efforts, and, finally how 
possible teach children about the under- 
lying human values involved this war. 


READING READINESS THE First Wil- 
liam Bristow, pp., 1942, Division 
Curriculum Research, Board Education, 
New York, Paper. 

description experiences New 
York City teachers their reading readi- 
ness project. 

SERVICES THE ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED, 
Louis Hoyer and Charles Hay, 115 pp., 
1942, The Walthner Printing House, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Bound, Illustrated, 
cents. 

study Philadelphia’s program for 
orthopedically handicapped children. The 
implications and recommendations have 
universal application. Copies may ob- 
tained from the board education. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH CHORAL SPEAK- 
Elizabeth Keppie, Conrad Wed- 
berg, Marian Keslar, 279 pp., 1942, Expres- 
sion Company, Boston, Cloth. 

Contains graded selections for choral 
speaking with detailed suggestions for 
teaching them. 


TEACHERS THE BLIND, THEIR STATUS AND 
Berthold Lowenfeld, pp., 1941, 
American Foundation for the Blind, Incor- 
porated, West 16th Street, New York 
City, Paper, $1.00. 

THORNDIKE-CENTURY Ed- 
ward Thorndike, 1104 pp., 1941, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Cloth, $2.48. 

Contains 63,470 entries. Includes those 
words student likely look and 
those meanings that will particularly 
useful him. The pronounciation key 
simple and accurate. 

Hermann Mannheim and Rhodes, 165 
pp., 1942, Cambridge University Press De- 
partment, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Cloth, $1.75. 

investigation juvenile delinquency 
London and other English cities. Com- 
parisons are made with control group 
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